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LEARNING 


Every now and then, a straight-forward list of "How to"s can 
be helpful. To begin this new year and academic term, we look to 
Pat Burke Guild, Co-director of the Teaching Advisory, a Seattle 
Washington consulting firm that specializes in educational and 
training programs. She offers 18 suggestions to encourage stu- 
dent involvement while you are giving a lecture. 


The following abridgement of her article is taken from, Training; 
(The Magazine of Human Resources Development) April 1983. p.43-35. 


HOW TO INVOLVE LEARNERS IN YOUR LECTURES 


Many people don't learn well passively listening, no matter 
how dynamic or entertaining the presentation. 


[Teachers] who want to ensure active student involvement in 
learning, however, can build a repertoire of participative 
techniques around their lecture skills. But before adding new 
techniques, know what the lecture can and cannot do. 


The lecture is best used to convey general knowledge and 
information. It cannot deal with values, beliefs and attitudes or 
teach specific skills. True, a lecturer can talk about these 
things, but from a learner's point of view, it's all talk. 


Regardless of subject matter, 
a good lecture requires careful 
Organization and a clear and 
sincere delivery. In order for 
students to learn from a 
lecture, the speaker must out- 


line, identify and repeat’ the 
most important concepts; illu- 
strate them appropriately; and 


summarize them at the close. At 
the same time, a good presenter 


must communicate ideas confi- 
dently and enthusiastically. 
Good speaking skills are impor- 


but an effective teaching 
helps learners focus on 
just the 


tant, 
lecture 
the content, not 
speaker. 


Be guided by the old Chinese 
proverb, "I hear and I forget, I 
see and I remember, I do and I 


understand." When you increase 
learners' involvement in  lec- 
tures, you also focus’ their 


attention, clarify the content, 
make the ideas relevant to indi- 


vidual situations, assist re- 
tention and create a sense of 
"investment" in your presenta- 
ELON. Ultimately, students 
learn more. 

1. Use Visual Aids. 


Make your lectures less abstract 
and provide a break from con- 
stant talk with visual illustra- 
tions. Many people need to see 
something, even after hearing 
it, to really learn it. Consider 
using charts, graphs, diagrams, 


the blackboard, models, films, 
filmstrips, slides, overhead 
transparencies, videotape, a 


storyboard or actual materials 


used in practice. 
2. Encourage and Use Questions. 


Questions are at the very core 
of the learning process. Active- 
ly encourage questions by ask- 
ing for them, taking them ser- 
iously, listening to them care- 
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fully and incorporating their 
substance into future teaching. 
At the same time, ask qustions 
frequently to help participants 
synthesize ideas, to hear their 
Opinions and concerns and to 
evaluate their knowledge and 
understanding. 


It's a good idea to set para- 
meters for questions, however, 
with instructions such as: 
“Tits Ok to interrupt or “Hold 
all questions until the end". 


3. Guide note taking. 


Each learner will have a per- 
sonal style for taking notes, 
but offer some guidelines any- 


way. Is the information found in 
a book or in a handout? Is it 


important to note specific de- 
tails? Do exact figures and 
labels matter? Will there be a 
test on this information? Or, 


you can actually structure’ the 
participants, notes by providing 
an outline, 


4. Encourage discussion. 


Discussions are directed conver- 
sations among participants aimed 
toward a specific learning ob- 
jective. They vary from infor- 
mal conversation to structured 
talk with specific goals and 
tasks, time limits, prepared 
agendas and/or moderators. You 
can begin a presentation with a 
discussion to obtain the learn- 
ers' ideas and opinions; break 
the lecture with discussions to 
clarify issues or to reinforce 
and summarize content; and/or 
follow a lecture with discussion 
for all of these reasons. 


You can start a discussion by 


posing a statement, a question 
Or a problem. Or you can use a 
film, demonstration or exer- 
cise. Any number of other meth- 


ods provide a framework for 


productive discussion. 


Discussion methods range from 
small "buzz" groups of four to 
six perople, to “partner chats" 
between two individuals, to the 
"fish bowl" in which a group of 
six to 10 discuss a topic while 
the other participants listen in 
an “outer cirele.” 


5. Use values/clarification 
exercises. 


Values/clarification exercises 
help participants become aware 
of their own values, beliefs and 
attitudes, consider alternatives 
and consequences, examine the 
match between theory and prac- 
tice and share their values with 
others. Most exercises need an 
atmosphere of trust, and_ thus 
work best with small groups’ who 
meet over time. Some exercises, 
however, are very effective “ice 
breakers" or "discussion start- 
ers", and can be used with large 
groups. Values/clarification 
exercises are particularly 
effective in courses which in- 
volve attitudes and behaviors. 


Values/Clarification: A Hand- 
book of Practical Strategies for 
Teachers and Students (Hart, 
1972), Sidney Simon, et al., 
describes 79 exercises designed 
to help clarify values. One fa- 
miliar and easy-to-use exercise 
is "values voting". Read ques- 
tions such as, “How many of you 
feel that a supervisor should 
not be friendly with employees?" 
After each question is read, ask 
participants to take a position 
by show of hands. 


7. Use role play or simulation. 


Before, during or after a lec- 
ture, set up a simulated situa- 
tion and select learners to play 
roles. You can structure the 
situation around a specific pro- 


te 


blem and carefully defined 
roles, or it can be fairly in- 
formal. A discussion may follow 
to examine the effectiveness of 
the actions taken and to suggest 
alternatives to them. 


8. Structure a lecture to solve 
a problem. 


State a problem before your 
lecture to involve the learners 
in seeking a solution. When a 
lecture is structured to respond 
to a given problem, learners 
begin with a need and purpose 
for the information given and 
become more active listeners. 


9. Use brainstorming. 


The purpose of brainstorming is 
to stimulate ideas, so state the 
topic or problem to solicit 
suggestions and record them 
without making value judgments. 
By brainstorming before or 
during a lecture, you create a 
sense of involvement for parti- 
cipants and, at the same time, 
you get a chance to assess 
learners. 


10. Prepare supplementary hand- 
outs. 


Lecture handouts help learners 
follow the main ideas, summarize 
the content, extend the ideas 
and apply the information. 


11. Illustrate with a case study 
or critical incident. 


These usually contain a _ problem 
that must be resolved in’ some 
way. Both are designed to help 
learners apply theories and 
ideas, make decisions and 
analyze situations. Used along 
with a lecture, both involvement 
techniques encourage learners to 
develop a "mind set" that will 
help them apply the concept 
later. 


The incidents you use can be 
taken from a wide range of sour- 


ces: your own experience, Lext= 
books, literature or the news- 
paper. But to make the content 


of the lecture more meaningful, 
select incidents that relate to 
the learners' previous or expec- 
ted experiences. 

12. Give informal tests. 

Brief "tests" can help both the 
learner and the teacher measure 
the success of the instruction. 
Self-corrected quizzes (with 
answers posted, or on the back 
of the quiz) can help partici- 
pants measure their understand- 
ing and retention of information 
Or review the subject before the 
lecture begins. 


Be clear about the role of 
such “informal tests" in the 
final grading process. If they 


"count," learners must know how 


and when. 
13. Conduct interviews. 


Participants can interview the 
lecturer or vice versa to sum- 
mMarize and test knowledge, to 
clarify issues or to illustrate 
applications of the information. 
The interview can take place 


before, during or after the 
lecture, depending upon the 
learners' familiarity with the 
topic. An interview of a learn- 


er should not be a public test, 
but rather an opportunity to 
share opinions and experiences 
and to plan practical applica- 
tions of the information. 


14. Encourage directed listening 


Before the lecture, direct 
learners to listen for partic- 
ular information. Directed lis- 
tening can also form the basis 


he 


for group discussions: Form 
groups before the lecture and 
give each one a specific listen- 
ing assignment (e.g.,the "how 
to" or "the why"). 


15. Make a concept diagram. 


During or after a presentation, 
ask learners to illustrate the 
main concepts of the lecture in 
a diagram. To do this, they 
must be able to identify the 
main ideas and show their rela- 
tionship, which demonstrates how 
well they understand the con- 
cepts. When you intend to use a 
concept diagram as an involve- 
ment technique, tell learners 
beforehand to encourage active 
listening. Accept a variety of 
diagrams as "Sortece”, the 


learner is reporting relation- 
ships, not parroting the lec- 
ture. 


6. Ask for “1 learned...” and 
"I wonder..." statements. 


This simple sentence-completion 
exercise gives you an easy way 
to assess the learners' under- 
standing. The statements may be 
written during a lecture or at 
the end, and may be private for 
the learner, given to the 
lecturer or shared with other 
Participants. 


17. Team lecture. 


Work with another presenter to 
keep the presentation from 
getting monotonous. 


18. Guide follow-up. 


Give suggestions for next steps; 
further thinking, reading, other 
resources, practice and action. 


Many participative techniques 
are simple, yet they can make a 
Significant difference in the 
Students' learning. By focusing 


the audience's attention on the 
content of a lecture, you can 
quit talking at learners’ and 
actively involve them in their 
Own learning. 


If you would like to know 
more about any of the techniques 
suggested above, please call 
Marjorie or Ron at 2497/2498. We 
would be more than happy to 
discuss and explore these ideas 
in relation to your classes. 


UPCOMING WORKSHOPS 


Lacolle Centre 
for 
Educational Innovation 
Presents 


Tapping Children's Wisdom 
February 6th, 1986 
9:30-12:30 or 1:30-4:30 
Campus Centre 


Presenters: Judy Kyle and Mary- 
Anne Buchowski-Monnin. 


* * *® 


Using Tension Creatively 
February 22nd & 23rd, 1986 
9:30-4:30 
Campus Centre 


Presenter: Prem Nartan. 


For further information please 


y contact Olivia or Anna at local 


4955. 


